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i i murdered this very evening; and that. is not half of the 


The Murder in the Sleeping Ca ee eee A 


“No; the crime seems to have been committed at | 
Edgewater in Connecticut.” 4 f 
3 “How did you learn of it?” j 
NICK CARTER S UGLY CUSTOMER, “By a telegram which came to Mr. Enfield’s hoyse- 
. keeper twenty minutes ago.” 


By the Atet bor .of ON POs C AGT HB’ “ What was the telegram ?” 


‘“<Tt was in these words: 


OR, 


SHAPTER I, ; a 
“¢Richard has shot and killed father. Use great care in a t 


e NICK IS ASKED TO HELP A FRIEND. telling Marian, Notify Gordon & Ridgeway. Let one of 
‘the firm come to Edgewater at once. Do not permit Ma- 


The night was very dark, and the lamps on Forty-sev-/rian to come.’ It was signed Jobn Enfield.” 
enth street, between Fifth and Sixth avenues, New} : 
York, seemed to burn dimmer than usual. It was so| “He ifthe second son, I believe.” a 
dark, indeed, that a man. coming hurriedly down the! “Yes; Richard was the eldest.” 
steps of No. --—, ran straight into the arms of the noted} ‘‘There was trouble between Richard and his father, i 
detective, Nick Carter, who chanced to be passing. was there not?” 
The woise incident to this encounter was evidently| ‘‘He married against his father’s wishes, and was dis- , 
heard in the house above, for alight flashed up in the|inherited. For three years he has worked hard to sup- ie 3 
halx, the door, wkich had not been quite closed, was) port his wife and himself. He had some sort of position 
qvened wide, and a woman’s voice called anxiously : in a machine shop at Edgewater.” =. 
~ Gilbert! What has happened 2” | “Rather hard lines for a young man brought up in 
Phe light from the open door fell straight upon Nick luxury.” / ta 
Carter’s face. At sight of it, the other uttered an excla-| “It was indeed. He has been desperately poor. Prob- 


© | 2 

- mation. ;ably he could have got a much better place in town, but 
“Marian,” he called, looking toward the house, “the his father’s hand was against him everywhere. Marian 

wery thing I would have wished for has happened. I; has done her best to reconcile them, but her father had 


have met the only man in the world who can help us.” ionly one proposition: ‘Let him leave his wife and re- 
“Gilbert Howe!” exclaimed Nick. | turn to me.’” ‘eaiincs es 
fil oon fy ge Aad BR EG ER Sg Na a5 Ler CAKE RICHAlEa was CuouUurmiora man to Peruse?” ni 

Cs = ot 42 B * j a i ~~ ie 

asn’t time. Come with me.” {| | “He was; and his father was hard hearted enough to 
Then he turned toward the woman at the door. |insist. I did what I could to move him, and very nearly 
“You shall hear from me at the earliest possible mo- got forbidden the house for it.” 

ment,” said he, “Keep up your courage.” | ‘You are to marry the daughter ?” 


Immediately the door was closed; but Nick had no-| “T was,” he groaned 
ticed, ina flash, as the woman called Marian turned this terrible affair.” 
toward the light in the hall, that her face was wet with | 
tears, and that her form was shaken with an agony of; 


, but, Carter, I fear the result of 


“TI do not see how it can separate you.” . 
“Tt can; it will. Think of my position.” 
grief. | “As District Attorney of Jefferson County ?” : Be 

Howe thrust his arm through Nick’s, and hurried him) ‘Yes. The crime isin my district. It will be my duty i. 
toward Fifth avenue. There was silence for a minute. | ¢o prosecute her brother.” 


Nick did not ask any questions, for he perceived that his) ‘You can resign.” ad 
eompanion was trying to calm himself sufficiently to; “True; but I shall not.” 


speak rationally. Finally his voice burst from him like “Why? In view of your relations to the parties con- 


& groan. f : cerned it would seem to be proper that you should.” 
“The most terrible thing possible,” he said. ‘Abso-) “She has made me promise not to do so.” 
Eutely the worst horror that I could have imagined, has} “On what ground 2?” yi} 
come. Carter, 1 have heard men say that you accom.|, “She believes that I can help her brother better by re- | 
plish miracles. If you can——” taining my office.” i | 
“Lean’t,” said Nick, “but Ican work pretty hard {o| ‘Help him? How about your oath as District Attor- +» 
help a friend who’s in trouble, Tell me exactly whai|ney ?” 
you want done.” 


‘*‘Women do not view such obligations as men do. She 
* You have proved many a man guilty when he seemed believes that her brother is innocent, and she says that 
gafe from justice. I want you to prove a man innocent | justice to him is more sacred than my oath.” 
who hasn’t the shadow of a doubt in his favor.” ‘“What reason has she for doubting his guilt ?” 
“State the case,” said Nick, simply. ‘‘Heaven knows. Only her trust in him, so far as IT can 
**I haven’t seen much of you in the last few years,” | find out. In my view, nothing short of absolute certainty 
Howe continued. ‘‘Wehave both been too busy. But| would have induced John to send that telegram.” 
you know of my acquaintance with the Enfields.” “So it would seem.” 
“¥es; it was Marian Enfield who stood at the door | “Then you think the case hopeless?” 


of that house. She is the daughter of Stephen D. En- | “T don’t think anything about it yet. We know noth- 
field, broker and millionaire, who lives there.” ing about it.” 
{ 


“ Who lives nowhere,” groaned Howe. “Who is dead an 


“Tf there is any loophole, any possible chance for his 
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7) ou it makes no diff eo to me. 
(a4 (On vietion if [ can.’ 


~ of the body. 
Ten minutes after their arrival in Edgewater, Howe 
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‘You are not speaking now as District Attorney ?” 


escape, you must save him. Will you promise me to take 
| the case (Mi 


One of them was handcuffed. The other two guarded 
him,,one on each side. 


The prisoner was rather poorly dressed, and a soft hat 


“Why not? It is no part of my duty to convict the| was pulled down over his face. 


innocent.” 
“Surely not. And if he is innocent we will save him.” 


As they spoke thus, they were walking rapidly to-| 


ward the Grand Central station. 
Foerty-second street, Nick said : 


As ae BuED Ee into 


‘“‘So you got him?” said Wade. 
‘‘Yes, sir,” replied one of the men. 
“ At the house ?” ; 
“‘No; we waited there for a while. Then we walked 
down toward the West Edgewater station: and met him 


“Gordon & Ridgeway, referred to in ite telegram, are|coming up through the field. He was trying to keep out ‘ 


the family lawyers, q suppose.” 
66 Yes. 3 
‘‘What is the condition of the property ?” 
‘‘Enfield was worth aclear two millions. 
will, I know nothing.” 
‘‘What was he doing in Edgewater ?” 


of sight.” yan 
‘Did he make any resistance ” 
“Yes; and denied his identity. But we got him just 


As to the|the same.” 


During this conversation the prisoner had stood still, 
with his head bent down. There was little light upen 


“He and John were passing through on their way to/him, tor the only lamp burned beside the coffin. 


Boston. Richard was to meet them at the station. So 


Probably nobody but Nick had seen the man’s face. At 


much I learned from Marian, but the details of the meet-| the instant when the prisoner was led in, Nick had seen 


ing she did not know.” 
“Then the murder must have been committed at the 
station.” 


“Probably,” said Howe, in a voice which revealed his|@way at that moment. 
, despair; ‘‘and that means that it was done in the sight|the other’s gaze at such a time. 


of dozens of people. There can be no hope.” 
‘Who knows. Let us wait till we learn all the facts. 
If he is innocent, the presence of witnesses is in his favor. 


If he is guilty——” 


wwe he | is guilty,” cried Howe, interrupting. “I tell 
Twill save him; from 


A strange staje of mind for a prosecuting attorney, 


Nick was obliged to confess, but natural under the cir-| 


cumstances, no doubt. Niek had known Howe for many 
years, and had always liked him. He resolved to let no 
chance to help him in this matter go unimproved. 

They took a train from the Grand Central depot at 


- 10:30; and arrived at Edgewater at midnight. 


‘Howe quickly learned what disposition had been made 
It lay at Hemenway’s undertaking rooms. 


and Nick stood beside the corpse. 


him cast one hasty glance at the corpse. 

The face was visible from where the man stood, and 
Nick had seen him shudder. Howe had turned his eyes 
He had seemed unable to meet 
Wade had been busy 
fastening the door. 

But now Wade advanced pompously, feeling his dig- 
nity. He brushed his aids aside, seized the prisoner’s 
arm, and led him to the side of. the eoffin. 

‘‘Now, Richard Enfield,” he said, and then sprang back 


with an exclamation. 
“PThoprisvuuner had raised his heath. 


in his face. — 
“What have we here?” cried Wade. 
Then he turned to his assistants in wrath. 
“You're a couple of idiots!” he yelled; 
the wrong man !” 


‘Tho light shone full 


“vou’ve got 


CHAPTER. II.. 
JOHN ENFIELD’S STORY. 


District Attorney Howe had drawn aside from the 
group, as the prisoner was led up; and had stood with 


' The fatal wound was almost exactly in the middle of| averted face, as if trying to master his emotion. 


the forehead. The weapon must have been held very 
close, for the face was burned and blackened. 


But at the officer’s exclamation of wrath he had sprung 
forward. Nick saw a smile of satisfaction and hope upon 


Death had certainly been instantaneous. Stephen En-| his face. 


_ field had passed from life to death without a groan or 
struggle. 

Ahief of Police Wade, of Edgewater (whose force con- 

Howe turned 


sisted of five men) stood beside the coffin. 


‘to this official. 


‘“‘Where is John Enfield 2” he asked. 


‘‘He has gone to Coroner Parslow’s house,” replied 
‘He wished to see how soon the inquest could be 


Wade. 
held.” 
‘‘Has Richard—that is, has any arrest been made?” 
“T expect so.” 
“What do you mean?” 
“T gent two men to young Enfield’s house. 
should have been back before this time.” 
Howe heaved a sigh of relief. 
“Then he was not taken in the act,” he said. 
“No; you see the murder——” 
He was interrupted by a nois 
ately three men entered. 


They 


“Tt is true,” he cried, “ this i is not Richard Enfield.” 

‘“‘Of course not,” growled Wade. 

Then he turned to one of his men. 

“I thouhgt you said you knew him, Graves?” he said. 

“Td seen hima number of times,” replied Graves, 
looking very foolish. ‘This fellow looks just like him.” 

“Nonsense,” cried Wade. 

Then he scanned the prisoner more carefully. 

‘“‘Helooks a little like him, perhaps,” he admitted,. 
‘‘but he’s two inches shorter and twenty pounds lighter. 
This is a bad night’s work for you two men.” 

“What shall I do with him?” asked Graves. 
“There’s 


‘‘Release him,” growled Wade, in disgust. 
Botbing against him.” 
“Why not question him?” interposed Howe. 
a What is the use, Mr. Howe?” asked Wade. “We 


me ghard Pamela. is oe Therefore this mam 
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While Howe was engaged in talking to Wade, Nick whis-| each one quarter of the estate, Richard being entirely 


pered in Graves’ ear: 


**Do you wish to square yourself for this night’s 


work ?” 
“ Of course I do.” 


“Then follow this man when he is released. Don’t 


lose sight of him. Communicate with me.” 
He gave Graves an address in New York. 
**T propose to hold the man,” said Howe. 
‘Nick, behind Wade, shook his head. Howe saw him. 
Trusting Nick implicitly, he withdrew his objection. 

The man who had been the subject of this controversy 
bowed, and walked slowly out of the room. He had not 
uttered a word. 

Graves, taking advantage of his chief’s excitement, 
followed unobserved. He had time to whisper as he 
passed Nick : 

“T’m off duty now, anyhow. It’s past twelve. 
keep my eye on thas fellow, and don’t you forget it.” 

“ And now,” said Nick, turning to Wade, “suppose you 
tell us the story of this crime. We're totally in the dark, 
so far.” 

“Well, all I know about it is this,” Wade began, and 
again he was interrupted by a noise at the door. 

“ Ah!” he cried, as he opened it, “here is the man who 
ean tell you all.” 

“John!” exclaimed Howe, “at last we shall hear the 
facts.” 

John Enfield advanced slowly to the side of the coffin. 
He was a remarkable man to see. At twenty-seven years 
ef age he was old. His’ hair was iron gray. His “tall 
form was slender, and he looked feeble. The lines in his 
face seemed to have been graven by forty years of care; 
and the corpse before him was not paler than he. 

Looking across his father’s body, he seemed to be col- 
lecting his thoughts in order to tell his story in the clear- 
est form. Howe could not endure the delay. 

“Tell me,” he cried, “is Richard’s guilt a matter of 
eertainty.” 

“You would better hear the facts first,” said John, 
*and then judge for yourself.” 

Nick could see Howe’s face brighten with hope, 

“You know what estranged my father and Richard,” 
John began. 3 

“Yes; your brother’s marriage,” said Howe. 

‘*My father did not utterly cast him off,” continued 
John, “until about a month ago. Up to that time, al- 
though there was no communication between them, and 
Richard was denied a penny’s help, he still appeared as 
the principal heir in my father’s will.” 

“Not to the exclusion of the other children,” said Howe. 

“He was to receive a million and three quarters,” re- 

-plied John, and Nick saw him smile bitterly, “while we 
were to share the remainder. It would have been about. 
fifty thousand dollars apiece for us three.” 

“Three?” asked Howe in surprise. “ Was your brother 
Edward named ?” 

“Yes; although we have not seen or heard from Ed- 
ward in five years, my father refused to believe him | 
dead.” | 

“ Why was the will so drawn?” asked Howe. 

“My father had English notions. To him the eldest son | 
was all; the others of little consequence.” 

“But you say that a month ago t ill was ch 
“Yes ; the new will ga 76 me one-half, and th 


I'll 


omitted.” 

‘*Was Richard informed of this?” 

‘‘My father notified him. For some weeks there was 
no reply, and then came a letter from Richard asking 
for just one word.” 

“What did your father answer ?” 

‘He told Richard of our proposed visit to Boston. All 
trains, as you know, must stop at the West Edgewater: - 
crossing, @ mile below the town. My father told Richard 
to board the train there. It is not far from his house.” 


‘‘A path leads down across some fields,” said Wade. 
“Tt was in this path that my men made the arrest.” 

John started violently. 

“It was the wrong man,” said Howe, seeing John’s 
movement. ‘“‘Richard is still free.” 

“My father hoped that Richard would submit to his. | 
conditions,” John continued. “The wife was to be am- 
ply provided for in case of a separation. Father hoped 
that Richard would go with us to Boston. 

‘‘We had written him that we were to be in the last 
car of the train. It was the sleeper Pilgrim; but only a 
few of the berths had been made up. We were near the 
end. 


“‘When the train stopped we sat facing each other by 
the open windows. Richard appeared before the wheels 
had ceased to turn. 

“He approached father at once. Icouldsee that Rich- §, | 
ard was laboring under great excitement, but my father “ 
was calm and hopeful. . Tes 

“‘Father,’ said Richard. ‘I have come to say once A 
for all that nothing in this world can induge me to leave 
my wife. Ican use no arguments with you. I have 

| come simply to say this, and ta hope that we can part 
; more nearly as father and son should.’ 
“My father pointed to the door of the car. 
‘““Go,’ he said. ‘This is the end.’ 
‘“‘T cannot remember all that followed, but the scene was 
|terrible. There were no loud words; there was nothing’ 
| but suppressed bitterness and rage on both sides. 

“My father’s face was cold and stern; Richard looked 
likea demon. Suddenly he turned with a muttered oath 
and left the train. 


eae 


“Father, though he had shown no signs of weakness 
during the painful scene, was nearly prostrated as soon 
}as Richard’s back was turned. He threw his hat aside 
and leaned far out of the window, as if to let the air of 
the night cool his forehead. 

“T, too, looked out. It was perfectly dark. The trhin 
was so long that our car was far beyond the little circl® 
of light around the platform. 

“Suddenly there was a blinding flash close to my eyes. 
It dazzled me. 

“When I recovered, I saw father sitting bolt upright 
in his seat, with that ghastly wound in his forehead. 

“For a moment I was stupefied ; and then, seeing the 
passengers near us spring forward to my father’s assist- 
ance, I, too, leaped to my feet, and tried in every way to 
help him. But he was quite dead. 

“The train was by this time in motion. 
stopped at the Ed 
brought here. 


We had it 
gewater station, and the body was 
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“Then I sent the telegram. I believe that there is 
nothing more to tell.” 

“ Hopeless! hopeless!” cried Howe. ; 

“And while we are talking here,” said Wade, “the 
f murderer may be escaping. I will go after him myself.” 

“Wait,” said Howe. “Has any search of the spot been 
, made ?” 

“No,” replied Wade. ‘‘It did not seem necessary.” 

“Tt ought to be done,” said Howe. 

At this moment the sound of a locomotive’s whistle 
came to them. 

“There’s the last train from New York,” cried Wade. 
“T must hurry down to the station. He may try to get 
away on that. Here, Brewster,” he continued, turning 
to his remaining assistant, ‘‘watch the body till I get 


back.” 
Nick also had an interest in that train. Betore leaving 
aD New York he had sent a message to his assistant, Chick, 


and he felt sure that the train would bring him. 

“If I can do nothing more,” said John. “I will go to 
the hotel and try to get a little sleep. It is too late to re- 
turn to New York to-night.” 

“T would advise you to doit,” said Howe; “you look 
quite worn-out.” 

“One word before you go,” said Nick. 
please describe you brother Edward 2?” 

j “Tt is five years since I have seen him,” John replied. 
“He was then but nineteen. I can only say that he was 
dark, rather slender, and not so tall as Richard, whom, 
in some respects, he closely resembled.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Why do you ask?” 
_ “He appears to be a beneficiary under the will to the 
4 extent of half a million. It will be necessary to find him 
if possible.” 

‘J believe him to be dead.” 

“There I cannot agree with you.” 

“May I ask who you are, sir?” 

“A friend of Mr. Howe. My name is Randall.” 
' “ And your interest in thiscase?” 
“Comes from my interest in Mr. Howe.” 
Nick and Howe turned away, and, walked down the 
ey street toward the station. 
| : “It igs no use,” groaned ee 
3 father.” 

. “ Somebody has killed his fatter as you say,” replied 

Nick. ‘‘But was it Richard Enfield ?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Why couldn’t it have been Edward, for instance?” 

“Hdward is dead.” 

“Did you ever see him ?” 
oe No. ? 
/ “Tregret to contradict you,” said Nick. 
seen him within an hour. 

“What!” 

“T mean just that.” 

‘* Where?” 

“Tn the undertaking rooms.” . 

“The prisoner !” cried Howe. “Can it be possible? 


“Will you 


“he has killed his 


“You have 


CHAPTER III. 
A HARD MAN TO HOLD. 


7 a The turn which Nick had given to the case seemed to 
please Howe. This at first was a mystery to Nick. 
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“ Will it help you any, Howe,” he asked “‘if suspicion 
falls upon Edward ?” 

“Surely.” 

“But why? 
Richard 2?” ; 

“He is not nearly so dear to her. She cared more for 
Richard than her father and John and Edward put to- 
gether.” 

‘‘But in any case your marriage will be delayed: P 

“Certainly. There will be the perioa of mourning for 
her father; and even after that, she will still urge that 
the family disgrace should separate us, in case one of 
her brothers is proven guilty.” 

“And if that brother is Richard ?” 

“T shall lose her. She will never believe in his guilt, 
She expects me to save him. I must do it.” 

‘Suppose it is Edward or John?” 

*‘John is out of the question. The shot was fired from 
outside the car; he was inside with a dozen people 
watching him.” 

“True.” 

‘““As to Edward, even if he were convicted, I should 
still have hope. I would say the same regarding John 
if he were not certainly innocent.” 

“There isa point in your favor which you haven't 
mentioned,” said Nick. 

‘What is it?” 

“Tf a sufficiently strong suspicion attaches to Edward, 
no jury wiil convict Richard. There will be a ‘reasonable 
doubt.’” 

“That is true. If the evidence is such no mortal cat 
tell which did it, neither will be convicted, for there’s 
no. chance whatever that they were both in it.”?- / 

“You are quite right there.’ This is the work of one 
man.” 

By this time they had reached the depot. 
from New York was there. 

Nobody resembling Chick was among the passengers 
who had alighted, but one man who did not look at all 
lize him took occasion to stop under a station lamp near 
Nick, to light his pipe. 

Howe saw no indication of communication between 
Nick and this man who looked like a typical Connecticut 
farmer; but for all that, the necessary instructions 
passed from one to the other. 

“Go to the scene of the crime,” Nick signaled to Chick 
in their rapid sign-language. “Report in New York.” 

And the old farmer calmly lit his pipe, and went about 
his business. 

At that moment Nick saw Graves peering round a cor- 
ner of the depot, and beckoning. Evidently Graves did 
not want Wade (who still stood on the platform) to séé 
him. 

Nick turned to Howe. 

“Tt was my intention,” said he, ‘‘to go to Richard En- 
field’s house with you.” 

“He’s probably got away He before this,” replied 
Howe. 

“Tf he is guilty,” said Nick. 
there.” 

Howe uttered a smothered groan. The case was much 
too plain. He looked upon Edward’s appearance as no 

more than a chance to confuse a jury. 

“Something may happen tc prevent my going,” said 
Nick. “If.so, I wish you to go with Wade, and keep 
him from making a fool of himself, if possible.” 


He is Marian’s brother, no less that 


The train 


“Otherwise he may bé 
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eT will,” 

“Tf you find Richard, tell him to say nothing to any- 
body, but keep up good courage. And now I’m going to 
leave you here.” 

Nick sauntered away toward the corner of the depot 
where he knew Graves was hidden. 

“This night’s work is the end 0’ me,” growled Graves. 
“T'll lose my job.” 

“ What’s the matter now ?” 

“The man’s got away from me. 

“Which way did he go?” 

“ He’s hid around here somewhere.” 

* Around this station?” 

Ves.” 

* You didn’t let him board a train?” 

“No; I wasn’t quite fool enough for that.” 

‘¢Vou’re all right, Graves. Cheer up.” 

“No; I’m doomed. Wade has always been down on 
me. And I don’t love him any, either.” 

“I’m glad of that. 

“Why saan 

“Because, on that account, you’re going to tell me 
something instead of tellingit to him,as you ought 
to do.” 

“How do you know that?” 

*There’s something on your mind, Graves. Anybody 
could see that. Now, out with it.” 

“Well,” said Graves, drawing a long breath, “the fact 
is this: I took a pistol away from that fellow when we 
arrested him, and I forgot to say anything to Wade 
about it, up at the undertaker’s.” 


“ That’s pretty bad,” Nick admitted. “If you told him 


now, he'd dismiss you for pot telling him before. If| thro wn upon him. 


he’d known that, he would not-have let the man go.” 


a mere matter of precaution. In fact, he had boarded 
the train on no such vague chance as Graves had 
supposed. 

As the train had approached the station Nick had seen 
what looked like the heels of a man’s boots on top of one 
of the cars. They were just visible over the edge, in the 
light from the station lamp. 

Evidently somebody was lying flat on his face on the 
top of the car. 

So, having glanced into the caboose, Nick began his 
real search. He passed along the tops of the cars. 

It was a slippery job, fora greasy drizzle had begun 
to fall, and the fine drops clung to the cars like frost. 

There were two brakemen on the top of the train, but 
the night was so dark that Nick managed to elude them. 
And the object of his pursuit was evidently equally suc- 
cessful. 

Nick proceeded with extreme caution. In the pitchy 
darkness he might almost have stepped upon his man 
without seeing him. 

Indeed, at last, they were both on top of the same car 
without either being aware of the other’s presence. 

But just then the train passed the West Edgewater 
station. Its lights straggled through the fog and dark- 
ness, and showed Nick where the man lay. 

Then Nick drew his lantern from his pocket, and threw 
its narrow beam of light on the crouching figure. 

The man’s head was raised. Evidently he had seen 
Nick just as Nick had seen him. 

The light fell upon his face. 
the escaped prisoner. 

He uttered a hoarse cry when the aati s light was 


It was beyond a doubt 


“Keep still,” said Nick; ‘ 


“You're right. The truth is, I felt so foolish when I| man to find you.” 


found it was the wrong man, that I forgot everything.” 

“Did the other man see you take the pistol?” 

“Yes; but.I can fix him. He’s my friend.” 

“That’s lucky for you. Now give me the pistol.” 

Graves obeyed. 

Nick examined the weapon. It was a heavy 38-caliber, 
fiye-shooter. One chamber was empty. 

“In my opinion that man didi the trick,” said Graves, 
“and that is the gun that he used.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” 

*T looked upon it as sure that Richard Enfield did it; 
and when they said our man wasn’t Enfield, I gave up. 
But I’ve been thinking about it since.” 

“Think about it all you want to,’ said Nick, “but 
don’t speak of it.” 

At that moment, a frieght train which had been ona 
siding above the depot, began to pull out for New York. 

The puffing engine passed Nick slowly. 

**Where did you lose your man?” asked Nick, “ above 
er below the station?” 

“Above; among those freight cars. By the Lord 
Harry, he may be on that train.” 

“True,” said Nick, “but don’t you get nervous about it. 
Just stay here, and keep your eyes open.” 

The caboose of the train was just coming abreast 
them. It had gained considerable speed, but Nick swung 
himself aboard easily enough. 

He went up the ladder to the top of the caboose, and 
looked down into it through the skylight. The man he 
wanted was not there. , 

Nick had not expected to find him, He had looked as 
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‘“What do you want of me?” 

‘TI desired to know whether you were Bamart Enfield.” 
Again a stifled exclamation burst i om the man’s lips. 
“Tam quite satisfied,” said Nick; “you are.” 

“T am not!” 

“T don’t propose to dispute the point with you,” said 


Nick. “I shall proceed on the supposition that you are 


Edward Enfield.” 
‘Well; what then?” : 
“It will be my duty to arrest you for the murder of 

vour father.” 

In the light of the lantern Nick could see the man 
bite his lips, and struggle to gain self-control. Finally 
he said, in a calmer tone: 

“Why do you think Iam Edward Enfield?” 

“First, because you evidently recognized the corpse in 
the undertaking room. I saw that in your face.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Second, because you have a strong family resem- 
blance to the Enfields; and third, because you answer 
your brother John’s dedentonion of you pata ably.” 

“Ty deny——” 

“Wait,” Nick interposed. “Let’s gee whether it is 
going to be better for you to deny your identity. Re- 
member that I shall take you into the presence of your 
brother and sister.” 

Enfield groaned. 

“Tt is of no use,” he said. 
me.” 

“Then you admit your guilt?” 
“Admit it? Never! I am innocent ag you are.” 
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“Then what have you to fear?” 


Nick’s hold, he sprang to the siae of the car and leaped 


““Conviction; the gallows. What has my innocence to| far out. 


do with it?” 

“T should say it had a good deal,” said Nick, dryly. 

‘‘Notuing atall. Ihave already suffered once for a 
crime I was not guilty of.” 

“You have been in prison, then?” 

‘‘Yes; a year after leaving my father’s house, I was 
arrested in the West for robbery. I was absolutely in- 
nocent. I wrote to my father for help. He refused. I 


Nick heard the body fall with a. great splash into the — 
water, and saw for an instant the white spray thrown up. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CHICK MAKES HIS REPORT. 


Nick and Howe satin the former’s study on the even- 


went to prison. It is only a month since I was released ; ing after the murder. The detective had told as much as 


and now iti 


he thought fit, of the scene on the car-top described in 


‘‘And now,” said Nick, earnestly, “no harm shall come | tho last chapter. 


to you if you are innocent. Whatdo you know of the 


crime 2?” 


“You think that he is dead?” said Howe. 
“There is every reason to believe so. The fall must 


“As goonas I was released from prison I came Kast.|have knocked all the breath out of his body, and he 
T had no hope of help from my father or John; but I be- | drowned without a struggle.” 


lieved that Dick or Marian would help me.” 

‘*Did you see your sister ?” 

‘No; but I did see Dick. Heis the same good fellow I 
remember asa boy. He said that he believed in me, and 
that he’would help me. But what could he do? You 
knew how my father had treated him.” 

Nick pondered. Could it be that Edward had avenged 
his favorite brother’s injuries ? 

“Did you see Richard to-night?” Nick asked. 

“No; I came to his house, but he had gone away. His 
wife told me where. I followed.” © 

‘Did you see the shot fired 2?” 

“T saw the flash from a distance.” 

“Then what did you do?” 


‘“There is no trace of the body !” 

“No. Search to-day has revealed nothing. If he had 
escaped we ought to have had some hint of it.” 

“Then nothing remains to do but to fasten the crime 
upon him.” ' 

“The thing that remains to be done,” said Nick, “is te 
fasten the crime upon the man who committed it.” 

“But Edward confessed it.” 

“What of that. Here was a desperate man on the 
verge of suicide, knowing that nothing more could huré 
him. He confessed a crime, and saved his brother. Cam 
we believe him ?” 

“But there was the pistol with one empty chamber.” 

“We shall know more about that when Chick makes his 


“T hunted for Dick. Whether he fired that shot or not, | report. And now tell. me what you did at Richard Em. 
T would have helped him. i would have done anything | geld’s house.” 


to save him.” 

“You did not find him?” 

“No; it was while looking for him that I was arrested.” 

“Now, then,” said Nick, “Ihave heard your story. I 
am going to have this train stopped. Will you then go 
with me quietly ?” 

“You will put me under arrest?” 

‘‘T shall be obliged to do so.” 

“That will mean conviction,” said Enfield, as if speak- 
ing to himself. ‘It will save Dick. There is no other way 
to save him.” 

‘Will you go?” 

Suddenly Enfield sprang to his feet. His voice, which, 
during most of the conversation had trembled with emo- 
tion, was now clear and loud. 

“No!” he cried. “I will not go; but I will say this to 
you here. Lam guilty. Ishot my father. Prove it on 
my corpse if you will.” 

’ He made a sudden spring to hurl himself from the top 

of the train which was moving swiftly. That leap would 
have been the end of him. But Nick had been creeping 
closer. He seized Enfield just in time, and drew him 
back. 

“Suicide is always bad policy,” said Nick, calmly. . 

“Snicide?” cried Enfield. “I have no life to give away. 
It is forfeited to the gallows.” 

“Don’t be so hasty,” said Nick. ‘“ Wait a bit.” 

For a moment Enfield seemed to be calm; but it was 
only a trick. Suddenly he wrenched himself free of 
Nick’s grip. , 

Tho train was rumbling over a bridge spanning a 


‘‘T went there with Wade, but Enfield had gone.” 

“What did Mrs. Enfield say ?” 

“She said that he had fied.” 

“That looks bad.” 

“So I told her. 
guilty 2’ 

‘“<T admit nothing of the kind,’ she replied. 

“But he is a fugitive from justice,’ said I. 

“<Not at all,’ she answered; ‘he is a fugitive from in- 
justice. Neither he nor I have any faith in courts. You 
came here, District Attorney Howe, to take his life. It 
makes no difference to me whether an assassin comes 
with the law as you do, orin violation of it. I will pre- 
tect my husband if I can.’ 

“That was rather rough on me, considering my read 
attitude in the matter. But there was no use arguing 
with her. She has a woman’s idea of courts and the law.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T left somebody to watch the house, knowing that he 
would not by any chance return to it, and then I came 
away, greatly relieved.” 

“]T don’t wonder. Ah, here is Chick.” * 

Indeed it was Chick who entered at thaf moment. 

“ Here is the weapon,” said Chick, laying a revolver on 
the table. 

Nick took it up. It was a nickle-plated, five-shot re- 
volver of 32 caliber. 

“Then what about the pistol found in Edward’s pocket?” 
asked Howe of Nick. . 

“Tet us see,” said Nick. ‘‘Were you at the autopsy, 


Chick ?” 


‘You admit, then,’ said I, ‘that he is 


stream of considerable width. As Enfield threw off’ “Yes.” 


* 
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“What was the result?” 

“Death was caused by a bullet of 32 caliber.” 

‘‘Are you sure?” asked Howe. 

“Measured it myself,” said Chick. 
the brain.” 

“Then Edward is innocent,” said Howe. 
was 38.” 


“Tt’s a good idea sometimes,” said Nick, “to shoot a. 
man with a small pistol, and keep a big one in your; 


pocket.” 


“You mean that the size of the bullet does not fix the, 


crime ?” 

‘*Exactly.” 

“Then you think Edward may be guilty. 
you said a moment ago——” 

“Ag to what I said or what I think,” said Nick, “you 
must bear in mind that Iam not now engaged in proving 
a man guilty, but in getting at the facts. I will apply 
them later.” 

Then he turned to Chick and asked : 

‘‘Where did you get this revolver?” 

“I found it early this morning between the rails on 
which the car Pilgrim stood when the shot was fired.” 

-“Tt was thrown under the car?” asked Hows. 

“JT found it under the car,” said Chick, mildly. ‘‘It 
lay in a puddle of water which extended on both sides 
of the track.” 

“tad anybody searched before you did?” asked Nick. 

“No; there is nobody around the West Edgewater sta- 


tion in the evening. Nobody was there when the shot. 


was fired, except persons on the train. They all went up. 
to Rdgewater.” 


“How about foot-prints ?” » 


“Around the place where the pistol was found there. 


were none.” 

“What! cried Howe, in surprise, “how do you ac- 
count for that.” 

“The train was on the track nearest the platform. The 
shot was fired from the side away from the platform. Be- 


tween the inside track and the next, is a plank walk. | 


The murderer must have kept his feet on that?” 

“Tt seems incredible,” said Howe. “Could you find 
where he stepped off?” 

‘“‘Hxcept where the puddle is,” Chick replied, “ the. 
ground is covered with cinders, and is hard as a rock. Tt 
showed faint signs of foot-prints, but they meant nothing 
I could see Mia: Enfield jumped off the train, but 
nothing more.’ 

“ Proceed, Chick,” said Nick, 

“ What do you see on the end of the pistol barrel, Nick?” 

“Black paint,” said Nick, after a close examination. 

“Ves; I saw that, and I found where it came from 
There is a ‘blind switch’ between the two tracks. It hag 
been freshly painted. When the murderer dropped his 
pistol, it struck’the side of that switch which was next, 
to the car, and near the bottom. It bfllges out there in 
such. a way that the pistol bounced from it under the 
ear.” 

“Can you trace the pistol ?” 

“Tt is like one that Richard Enfield. owned, and which 


-eannot now a ron but there are thousands of others 


just the same.’ 

“The style is very common,” 
the weapon. | 

“ After setting off the _ cinders,” Chick continued, oe 
tracked Ri sarcoba nearly ho 1 


said Howe, examining, 


“Tt was found in, 


“His pistol , 


I thought, 


“That’s in his favor,” Howe exclaimed. 
have supposed that he would run.” 

‘“‘He did not go in the most direct way,” said Chick. 
“In the straight path I found another man’s tracks, 
ismaller than his. Owing to the nature of the ground, it 
was isapossible to say whether that man had been to the 
station. He had been pretty nearly everywhere else in 
that locality. Finally he was met by two men who 
walked with him toward the Enfield house. I should 
judge that neither of them was Richard.” 

“That was Edward Enfield,” said Nick; 
| him to the point where he was arrested.” 

And in a few words he told Chick the story of his 
night adventure on the freight car. 

‘Did you turn up any witnesses?” asked Nick, at last. 
| “Several who were in the car. They confirm John En- 
field’s story as the newspapers have it.” 
| “Can anything be learned from the train hands?” said 
| Nick. “ Wasn’t there a brakeman on the rear platform ?” 
“You have brought me,” said Chick, “to the most in- 
‘teresting of my discoveries. There was a brakeman on 
that platform, and I have talked with him.” 

“What did he say?” cried Howe, in great impatience. 

“He denies all knowledge of the affair. He says that 
he saw Richard Enfield get on and off the car, but nothing 
more. However, the man is lying.” 

“Lying !” exclaimed Howe. 

“No doubt about it.” 
| “For what purpose ?” 

‘‘Perhaps he doesn’t want to appear as a witness in 
court. His character may be bad. In fact, I’m confident 
f that it is. He’s a scamp on the face of him.” 

“A dangerous man at present,” said Howe, thought- 
fully. 

‘What have you done about him?” asked Nick. 

“JT put Patsy on his track about noon to-day. It seems 
that the man finishes his day.’s work by going out with 
that a ain as far as New Haven. That’s whére I saw 
him.’ 

‘‘Have you heard from Patsy 2” 
| 66 No. ob) 
| By a curious coincidence Patsy was heard from at that 
| ivery moment. A message arrived in these words: 


“One might 


“you tracked 


| 
i 


‘Have tracked L. to Enfield house in 47th street. L. has thrown 
up his job on the railroad. He is in EK. house now, 9 :48 o’clock. 
| SPAR y.”? 
| “Blackmail!” exclaimed Howe. 
| “YL, stands for Lawrence,” said. Chick, 
-brakeman’s name.” 
| “Ill take him in hand,” said Nick. ‘You’d better get 


some sleep, Chick. You’ll excuse me, Howe. I regard 


“that’s the 


. this matter as very important.” 


Nick went at once to the Enfield house, where he found 
Patsy on the watch. : 

“He hasn’t come out yet,” said Patsy. 

‘Who let him in?” 

“The butler.” 

“Whom did he ask for?” 

“T couldn’t hear. The fellow was disguised—or thought 
he was. He wore a wig, a beard, and pair of spectacles.” 

They waited nearly half an hour, and then Lawrence 
‘emerged. He ran quickly down the steps, as if excited. 

Nick and Patsy kept out of sight. Lawrence glanced 
around. There was nobody to be seen. 

Then he raised his hand, and uttered these words: 
“This is is a satis ‘Snap. eH 
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CHAPTER V. 
ON THE RIVERSIDE WALK. 


“Stay here, Patsy,” said Nick. “Wait about an hour, 
and then, if nothing happens, go home.” 


Patsy nodded, and Nick quickly fell into the wake of 


the blackmailer, Lawrence. The detective had not fol- 
lowed him a block before he had “‘sized the man up” 
thoroughly. 
Lawrence was beside himself with joy. He muttered 
as he walked along, and paid no attention to the persons 
whom he passed. His blackmailing scheme had certainly 
gueceeded. He already believed himself a millionaire. 
There was no happier man in New York. 

But Nick’s experienced eye saw at once that Lawrence 
was not the man for the business he wasin. Luck had 
given him the advantage at the start, but certain ruin 
awaited him. If he stood in the way of any desperate 
man, his life was not worth a penny. 

At first it was clear that Lawrence did not know nor 
care where he was going. He walked aimlessly. 

“The fellow has the first installment of hush-money in 
his pocket, and doesn’t know how to spend it,” was Nick’s 
mental comment. ; 

But at last Lawrence pulled himself together, and 

-geemed to have decided where he wanted to go. He made 
straight for a gambling-house on Sixth avenue. 

There was a dummy cigar store in front, where men 
who wanted to get into the den were inspected. Law- 
rence passed as an old acquaintance, and Nick as a 


Lawrence began to make a desperate row. He accused 
everybody. 

Nick and the proprietor of the place kept moving him 
toward the door. 

The crook who had the money was in the act of going 
out. Nick seized Lawrence with an iron grip, and he and 
Nick and the crook went through the door together, Law- 
rence protesting loudly all the time. 

The proprietor followed, anxious to prevent trouble. 
From the gambling-room a long, dark hall led to the fake 
cigar store. In that hall Nick seized the crook with one 
hand and Lawrence with the other. ; 

‘‘Now,” he said, to the proprietor, ‘‘you don’t want any 
trouble, and I'll tell you what’s got to bedone. This 
man Reagan”—the crook—‘‘has got the lad’s money. I 
saw him take it. Let him give it back.” 

‘“‘That’s right,” said the proprietor. ‘‘If he’s got it, he 
must fork over.” 

Reagan protested his complete innocence. 

‘All right,” said Nick, leading the procession toward 
the cigar store, “we'll let the police decide this little bus- 
iness. 

Reagan could not “stand the bluff.” He saw that 
everybody was against him. He couldn’t afford to get 
into the hands of the police. 

He made an attempt to drop the money on the floor of 
pes hall, but Nick seized his wrist and led him to the 
ight. 

The money was restored, and Lawrence counted it. 
Then he and Nick went out together. 

The detective had accomplished his purpose: he had 
made a friend of the blackmailer. 

Lawrence’s gratitude knew no bounds. He offered to 
divide the money, throwing out dark hints, meanwhile, 
that he knew where there was plenty more. 


aan | half-intoxicated stranger with a large roll, who would let 
eK, himself be robbed and make no trouble. 
Inside, they found faro, roulette, and red-and-black 


Nick, of course, refused this expression of drunken lib- 
erality. Then Lawrence proposed to spend the money on 
a spree; but Nick at last-persuaded him to go to a hotel 
‘and get some sleep. 

Thus far, all was well, but at this point Nick struck an 
obstacle. Lawrence’s character developed one unex- 
pected element of strength: he could keep a secret. 

By every means with which his vast experience had 
supplied him, Nick sought to make Lawrence divulge 
what he knew, and he failed utterly. The shrewdest 
criminal with whom Nick had ever had to do had not 
possessed the faculty of keeping his mouth shut in a 
more remarkable manner than this reckless and rather 
dull-witted youth. ¢ 

As to what Lawrence had seen from his post on the 
rear platform, or over whom that sight gave him a power, 
Nick remained as much in the dark as when he began. 
Lawrence told one lie after another to explain his posses- | 
sion of the money, or anything else about which Nick 
asked him, but the truth never. 

However, Nick obtained one important clew with which 
he was forced to be content. It was a memorandum writ- 
ten on a little piece of paper which Nick found after the 
other had sunk into a drunken stupor. It read as fol- 
lows: 


) ¢ Memes going. Lawrence behaved exactly as Nick ex- 
~M@R/ pected that he would. He made a foolish show of his 
| J! money, affected to despise his losses, and drank heavily 
‘as he played. . 
Nick stood behind him at the faro table. There was a 
crook on each side of Lawrence, and it seemed that they 
were not working together. On the contrary, there was 

a rivalry between them as to which should get Law- 

rence’s money away from him first. 

The fellow on his right hand naturally had the advan- 
tage, for Lawrence kept his rollin hisright hand trousers 
ocket. ; 

. Nick estimated that it had originally amounted to 

about twenty-five hundred dollars. Lawrence lost about 

five hundred dollars, which was a good deal of money 
for go small a game as was being played. 

7 Then he drew another hundred-dollar bill from his roll 
and thrust it loosely back into his pocket. This was the 
opportunity of the crook on the right. He got the 
money. 

The crook snapped it up handily and supposed that 
nobody was watching. He had glanced at Nick first. 
Nick’s eyes seemed to be riveted to the layout. 

But just as the trick was done, the crook felt a light tap 
on hisarm. He looked up and met Nick’s eye. 

, “Half of that bet on the jack is yours, isn’t it?” said 

the crook, coolly, to Nick. 

The meaning was evident. It was another way of say- 
ing: ‘You saw meget his money. Ill divide with you.” 

“Ves,” Nick replied ; “I'll split it with you.” 

The crook nodded, and made haste to getaway. He 
cashed his checks and left the table. 

Before he could leave the house, however, Nick bent 

“over Lawrence, and whispered : ‘ 

“Stake me to fifty, old man. I see a sure thing.” 

Whether Lawrence would have complied with this re- 
quest is a matter of doubt. He was sufficiently intoxi- 
cated to be liberal. At any rate it had the effect Nick 
desired, for it made Lawrence think of his money. 

| He thrust his hand into his pocket. The roll was gone. 

| He sprang to his feet. 

“ Qome with me,” whispered Nick in his ear. 
| your money back.” 


i 
i 


“Meet E. Thursday midnight, Riverside walk, south to north.” 


Asto the meaning of this, Nick had no doubt. Law- 
rence was to meet one of the Enfields, and receive a sec- 
ond payment of blackmail. Thursday was the next day. 

As to which of the Enfields he would meet Nick was 
somewhat in doubt. It was quite probable that Richard 
-was concealed in the Enfield house. It was possible that 
Marian was being blackmailed, and was paying money 
to shield her brother. 

The chances, however, were all in favor of the supposi- 
tion that John Enfield was the paymaster in this scheme. 
Was he paying tribute to save the family name from the 
certainty of disgrace? Why should he doit when Rich- 
ard’s flight would convince everybody of his guilt. : 

Perhaps the family had some plan of securing Rich- 
ard’s acquittal, and Lawrence was bribed to withhold his 
testimony or to swear that he had seen some stranger 


near the car. sh 
At any rate Nick resolved that the person called “KE.” in 
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the memorandum should be met at midnight, but not by 
Lawrence. 
The day’s work produced nothing of importance. 
kept close to Jaawrence, but learned nothing new. 
He arranged a plan for the night, however, which 


promised well. 
meet “ EK.” 

Meanwhile Nick was to trail Lawrence nearly to the 
meeting-place, and then stop him long enough to give 
Patsy a chance. Then Patsy was to lead “K.” to Nick; 
and important revelations might reasonably be expected. 

At midnightt, therefore, Patsy was on the Riverside 
path, walking from south to north. Nick had followed 
Lawrence to the southern end of the path, and had there 
disclosed himself. 

Lawrence tried in every way to get clear of Nick, and 
at last he showed fight. It was exactly twelve o’clock. 
Nick suddenly threw himself upon the blackmailer, and 
in a few seconds Lawrence was fettered hand and foot, 
gagged, and laid in an inconspicuous place beside the 
path. 

Then, Nick cautiously took the way that Patsy had 
taken. 

»He had advanced only a few steps when he was startled 
by the sound of three pistol-shots in rapid succession. 

They came, to the best of his judgment, from a point 
about a quarter of a mile beyond him. He dashed ahead. 

Suddenly he was aware of two figures among the trees 
beside the path. 

They were a man and a woman. A thought flashed 
through Nick’s mind that the woman was Marian. 

But in a second he was undeceived. The two were 
strangers to him. Evidently they had been taking a 
romantic stroll at that late hour. 

‘“What’s the trouble?” asked Nick, as he came up. 

“Somebody’s been shot,” the man replied. 

‘*How’s that?” 

“ We were coming down the path,” was the reply; “we 
saw a young man ahead of us. Just as he got here there 
came a flash and a report, and then two more. 

“The young man staggered into the bushes here and 
fell. I thought sure that he was dead, but there’s no sign 
of him here.” 

Nick looked around. There was no sign of Patsy. 

“Wrom which side of the path aid the shots come?” he 
asked. 

“The other side.” 

‘‘Did you see anybody cross after the young man fell?” 

‘‘No. We both cried out.. I suppose that the murderer 
ran away.” 

This answer gave Nick a hope. The man who had fired 
the shots had had no time to make his work sure. 

: Patsy had at least had. strength enough to get away 
- from the place, unless, indeed, his assailants had lain in 
wait on both sides of the path. 

In that case the man below had taken the body away. 
But there was no sign of such an event. Nick could dis- 
cern the place where Patsy had fallen, but he could find 
neither his foot-prints nor those of any other person. 

This was not surprising, for the ground was hard. And 
yet if Patsy’s body had been dragged away there should 
be some mark to show it. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE HIDING-PLACE OF RICHARD ENFIELD. 


Nick’s first thought was that Patsy, probably badly 
wounded, had made his way back to the spot where he 
was to meet Nick according to the original plan. 

He hastened back. Patsy was not there. He waited for 
a whistle or a cry, but none came. 

Returning to the blackmailer, Nick released him. 

“Tf you try to get away, or to make any sort of trouble} 
for me, you’re a dead man,” said Nick. 

Then he led the way up the path. 

' At the spot where the shooting had oceurred. Nick | 
found a half-dozen men, among whom was a policeman | 
who had come down from the drive. | 

To. this man Nick entrusted the duty of searching the 


Nick | 


Patsy, disguised as Lawrence, was to 


—————, 
ground for Patsy’s body, in case he 
-after escaping from the place where he had fallen. Of 
course Nick gave the policeman no clew to the actual 
state of the case. He revealed only as much as was nec- 
lessary to secure obedience. 

Then Nick, with Lawrence as his prisoner, made. his 
way to the.drive, where a carriage was waiting. 

Into this they got, and were driven rapidly in the di- 
rection of the Enfield house. 

When they approached it, Nick again fettered Law- 
irence, and left him in the carriage, instructing his coach- 
man to drive round and round a certain block until fur- 
ther orders. 


street, Nick found, to his surprise, a crouching figure on 
the steps. 

It was Patsy. 

‘‘Fe’s inside,” he said, as Nick bent over him. 

‘“‘Never mind him,” said Nick. ‘‘Are you badly hurt?” 

‘‘Not very,” said Patsy. ‘I’m faint, that’s all.” 

“How did you get here?” 

“T followed him.” 

“The man who shot you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who was he?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Nick had not delayed for these questions. He had in- 
stantly raised Patsy on his arms, and they had spoken 
the words while Nick was carrying his wounded assistant 
to the place where he knew the carriage would be. 

“T’m to blame for this,” said Nick, when they had en- 
tered. ‘‘I ought not to have let you take the risk. ButTI 
had no idea he would shoot from ambush. It was so abso- 
lutely unnecessary.” 

“That’s what gets me,” said Patsy. “Why didn’t he 
wait till he met me, and then poke his gun right into my 
face? Of course if he had, I’d have shot him dead through 
my pocket, but he couldn’t have known that.” 

“The man must be a coward,” said Nick; “and yet 
plan was not altogether bad. 
tirely.” 

' “But he took, the chances of missing his aim.” 

“He would have madea sure thing of it,” said Nick, 
“Gf that romantic pair hadn’t been so near. That was 
great luck for you.” 

And he told Patsy of his own search of the spot where 
the youth had fallen. 

‘‘My fall was a blind,” said Patsy. “I didn’t dare rush 
in on him, for I couldn’t see just where he was. Sol fell 
to make him come to me. Then I would have shot as soon 
as he came in sight. 

“But he didn’t come. He was scared away. 

“TI knew what would happen as soon as J heard those 
two people yell. So I got up and listened. 

“T heard the man’s steps on the other side of the path, 
and followed on my side till I could cross behind the man 
and woman.” 

‘*He went north, then ?” 

bid df + aa 

“How did he get home?” 

“A carriage was waiting.” 

‘‘And you?” 

“T got in behind.” 

“Why didn’t you stop him ?” 

“‘T kept hoping that I should find out who he was. 
last he left the carriage, and I followed on foot. But I'd 
lost too much blood. I was dazed. I saw him go into that 
house, and I don’t remember much more till you found 
me.” 


During this conversation Lawrence had been riding on . 


the outside with the driver, who was a trusty man in 
Nick’s service. 

Nick, as they talked, had found Patsy’s wound, and 
had stopped the flow of blood. It was not a serious in- 
jury, and under the influence of a stimulant administered 
by Nick, Patsy had revived almost completely. 

Nick saw Patsy made comfortable in bed, and attended 
by a surgeon, and then he proceeded to question Law- 
rence. 

He was met by the same tactics which the blackmailer 
had previously adopted. He invented lies without end, 


might have fainted 


Proceeding at once to the house on Forty-seventh — 
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hilt -- 
/ and when he was convicted of falsehood he simply lied 
/ afresh. 

He was a hard customer to handle. 

On the following afternoon Nick met Howe, and re- 
lated to him the events of the previous night. 

* John Enfield had nothing to do with that,” said Howe. 

“Why are you so sure?” 

“T know the man. He is not that sort. It was Richard. 
He is the desperate character of the family. He is con- 
cealed in the house, and his sister is supplying him with 
money to pay Lawrence.” 

“Do you know that he is concealed there?” 

‘‘Nobody has told me so. I judge from the facts as you 
have stated them.” 

They went there together, and Nick met Marian for the 
first time. She was evidently overwhelmed with grief. 

‘“We make no progress,” she said. ~Everybody accuses 
Richard, and we have done nothing to clear him.” 

‘“You must not expect too much,” said Howe. “It is so 
short a time, and——” 

Atthis moment came aloud ring of the bell. They 
were standing in the reception-room near the outer door, 
and the sudden sound caused Howe to pause. 

Immediately the door was opened and three men en- 
tered the hall. Marian herself stepped forward to meet 
them. 

‘They stated their business to heras delicately as they 
could, but there was no disguising its seriousness. 

The men were police officers, and they had come to 

_gearch the house. 


Se PT tek 


tes 


“Tt is most extraordinary that I have not been informed | me. 
» | brother ?” 


of this,” said Howe, and he endeavored to interfere. 

But Nick restrained him. 

““T,ook at Miss Enfield,” he said, “and have no fear.” 

Indeed Marian seemed to be very little disturbed by 
this intrusion. The explanation of her demeanor must be 
one of two: either Richard was not in the house, or he 
was so well hidden that she had no fear of his being 
found. 

{he search was made, and it resulted in fully satisfy- 
ing the police officers that Richard Enfield was not there. 
+. Marian, who had..remained with Howe during the 

search, now excused herself.’ Nick, who had disappeared 
when the search began, rejoined Howe. 

As soon as Marian had gone Howe said: 

“T was foolish to think that Richard was here. 
had been, Marian would have told me.” 

Nick smiled. . 

“There is one thing which I do not understand about 
this case,” Howe continued. “You are making no effort 
to find Richard.” 

‘“‘T have no need of him,” said Nick. 

“But surely you wish to know where he is?” 

“‘T do know where he is.” 

eowWhatl” 

“Certainly.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In this house.” 

“Tmpossible.” 

“Not at all.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T have found him.” 


“Tneredible.” i 
‘“‘Tisten : at the rear of the house there is a flight of un- 


carpeted stairs. It.turns twice. A sort of cupboard opens 
under the stairs. Looking into this cupboard you think 
that you see all the space under the stairs, but you do 
not. 4 

“One of the boards on the stairs can be removed. Un- 
der it there is room fora man’s body. Richard is there. 
Tt is one of the best hiding-places I ever saw, forit is so 
perfectly simple. He tells me——” 
i “Tells you!” ; nue 
; ‘Ves; I have Soe ae him. 

‘s pon my word ! 

if eS ee Nick continued, “that he found out this 
hiding-place when he was a boy. John, Marian, and Ed- 
ward knew of it, and no others.” 


“What else did he say ?” 
‘He supposed at first that all was lost. He had heard 


the officers pass, and had guessed their errand. 


Tf he 


11) 


“ After them, Icame along. I have a good eye for dis- . 
tances. I looked into the cupboard as they had done, but .. 
I was not deceived into the belief that it accounted for all — 
the space under the stairs. hues 

“TI examined the boards. They are fastened with 
screws. A microscope showed me that the screws in one 
of the boards had been loosened recently. I removed 
them softly, after satisfying myself that the policemen 
would not return. I lifted the board, and there lay Rich- 
ard Enfield.” 

Howe gasped with surprise. Nick continued: 
‘“*T surrender,’ said Enfield, calmly. ‘Don’t do it,’ said 

‘Wight it out.’ 
‘“““With you?’ he asked. ‘Not at all,’ I rephtied. ‘You 
have no quarrel with me. I’m on your side.’ / He seemed 
overwhelmed with amazement. 

“He asked who I was, and I replied that ] was your 
friend. ‘Does Howe believe in my innocence?’ he asked. 
‘Certainly,’ said I. ‘And you?’ he said. ‘I believe in it 
twice as hard as he does,’ I replied. ‘Then I have three 
helpers, besides my wife,’ he muttered. 

‘‘He wanted to ask me a hundred questions, but I 
checked him. I did it very effectually by screwing down 
the board. 

“Don’t disturb yourself,’ were my last words to him. 


Tf. 


[You are safe here for the present, and when there is 


danger, I will warn you.’” 

“This is a most remarkable affair,” said Howe. 

“Three helpers besides his wife,” said Nick, repeating 
Richard’s words. “That means his sister and you and 
It doesn’t include John. Does Richard fear his 


CHAPTER VII. 
NICK KEEPS HIS PROMISE TO RICHARD. 


For some minutes Howe seemed to deeply consider 
Nick’s words. Then he turned to another topic. 

‘“‘Gordon, of Gordon & Ridgeway,is to be here this 
afternoon,” said he. 


| . ‘For what purpose @”? 


“ He has something to say to John about the will.” 


“T youst hear the conversation.” 

. “That will be difficnit to arrange,” 
excluded.” ee 
| ‘I don’t think they will exclude me,” said Nick, smiling. 

Presently Mr. Gordon arrived. He was shown to the 
library, a room at the rear, with windows overlooking 
a piece of open ground quite large, considering that the 
house was in the midst of the city. 

As Nick had intimated, he was not excluded from the 
interview, although John and the lawyer had no idea 
that he was present. } 

“You were no doubt aware,” the old lawyer began, in 
his slow, professional tones, ‘‘of the change in your 
father’s will.” 

“T was,” said John. 

Nick, from his place behind a curtained book-case, 
which he had moved out from the wall, could see John’s 
face distinctly. 

Here was a man who had had a million dollars suddenly 
thrown into his lap, when he was almost penniless. Yes; 
John Enfield, though the son of so rich a father, had been 
poor. He had gone into business as a broker, but with- 
out connection with his father’s firm. He had sunk his 
'capital. These facts Nick had learned since the crime. 

And now he read in Enfield’s face how deep a misery 
this poverty had been. The man welcomed that million, 
there was no doubt about it, though the gold was stained 
with his father’s blood. 

“Of course the melancholy cifcumstances attending his 
death may change the disposition of the property,” the 
lawyer said. ; Gude a ; 

“ How ?” asked John, moving nervously in his chair. 

“T do not wish to offend——” 

“Sneak plainly, and quickly, in the name of Heaven 

“Tf it should prove that your brother Richard—that is, 
if the suspicions of the police——” : ’ 

“Vou mean if Richard murdered father,” cried John, 


‘impatiently. 
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all would be changed.” 

‘““What do you mean ?” 

As John uttered these words, his face, which had been 
white, became gray. — : 

‘‘He could not inherit property as the result of his 
crime,” said the lawyer. 

“Inherit property !” exclaimed John, in a hoarse voice. 
‘He was not mentioned in the will except to exclude 
him.” 

“Of which will are you speaking ?” 

“The last one.” 

“Drawn;” said the lawyer, glancing at the memoranda 
in his hand, “on the day before his death.” 

John, who had started up, sank back into his chair. 
His breath whistled in his throat. 

“Go on,” he said at last. 

“T find that you were unaware of the existence of this 
will.” 

“T was; but why do you delay? 
visions ?” 

“Tt was substantially the same as that which he de- 
stroyed a month ago.” 

“yen it made Richard sole heir ?” 

“Oh, no. All the children——” 

“Don’t trifle with me. It left me a few thousands in- 
stead of wealth.” 

“Hifty thousand dollars is the exact sum, I believe,” 
said the lawyer. 

Jokn buried his face in his hands. 

“Why did father do this?” he asked at last. 

“He told me that his eldest son was still dear to him ; 
and that he was sure that sooner or later the boy would 
cease his disobedience.” 

“Give up his wife, you mean?” 

“Your father was confident that a separation would be 
arranged, and that divorce would be ultimately secured.” 

John ground his teeth. : 

“Well,” he said at last, “what is his position as a fugi- 
tive from justice?” 

“At present the disposition of the property is uncer- 
. tain.” 

“But if he is caught and convicted ?” % 

“In that case it would be substantially as if your 
father had left no will.” i 

“Have you anything more to say to me?” 

“Nothing. In view of the unusual nature of the case, 
I thought it best to tell you the facts.” 

“J thank you,” said John. 

They both rose and left the room. 

Nick soon followed them. After a word with Howe, he 
left the house. He went at once to Superintendent 
Byrnes. 

“Ah,” said the superintendent. 
Carter. What canI do for you?” 

“T’m interested in the Enfield case,” said Nick. 

“Not much work for you there, I should say.” 

“Tt looks too plain, you mean ?” 

“Tt certainly does; and yet, after all, it isn’t so plain 
as some people think. I have formed no fixed opinion. 
And now what can I do?” 

“If any communication about the case is sent to the 
police, I wish to know of it at once.” 

“Certainly.” 

The superintendent rang his bell and gave the neces- 
sary orders to the officer who answered. 

‘“‘Time for a chat, Carter?” 

“‘No; sorry, but I must be off.” 

The superintendent followed Nick to the door, and laid 
his strong hand on the younger man’s shoulder, while he 

. smiled pleasantly. : 

“Any time, any time, my boy,” said he. ‘‘You don’t 
call on me often enough.” 5 

From the superintendent’s office Nick went home, 
where his first inquiry was for Patsy. He was pleased to 
learn that the boy was already on the safe road to re- 
covery. 

Then he received a report from Chick, who was working 
at Edgewater, but before he had finished reading it, a 
message came from Superintendent Byrnes. It ran thus: 


What were its pro- 
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‘Dear CARTER :—The following received two minutes after you 


‘¢ ‘Richard Enfield is in hiding at the house on 47th street. He is 
hid under the back stairs. He killed his father, and should be 
brou ght to justice,’ 

“This is written on poor paper, and in a scrawling hand. The 
spelling is bad. If genuine, it probably is from a servant in the house ; 
but it looks fishy tome. Suppose I must send men, but will hold 
them for word from you. Do as you like about it. 

“Yours, Tomas H. Byrnes.” 


Nick replied at once as follows: 
“Thank you. Send the men.” 


Then he went at once to the Enfield house. 
still there, in conversation with Marian. 

‘‘T have an unusual request to make of you,” said Nick 
to Marian. “I wish to use Michael, your coachman, on an 
errand of my own.” 

“Certainly. Shall I send him here?” 

‘“‘T wish, also, that you would let nobody but yourself 
know that I have taken him.” 

“T will use the utmost caution,” 

She hastened from the room. 


Howe was 


‘‘Howe,” said Nick, ‘go to the library, where you will 


find John. Talk to him for an hour.” 

“ About what?” asked Howe, in surprise. 

“About the man in the moon, if you wish,” said Nick, 
smiling; “the subject does not matter, only do not let 
him get away on any pretext.” 

Howe instantly started on his errand. 
Michael came in charge of Marian. 
boned fellow, with an intelligent face. 

“Get out of the house without letting anybody see 
you,” said Nick, ‘‘and deliver this note at the address.” 

The coachman, who was not in livery, obeyed promptly. 
The note he bore was to Chick in Edgewater, and it told 
him to keep the man out of sight until further instruc- 
tions reached him. 

“Do not mention this occurrence to anybody,” said 
Nick to Marian. 

“*Is it so important?” 

“Your brother’s present safety depends upon it.” 

“]T will seal my lips.” 

“May I ask you to wait for me here?” said Nick, 

Marian bowed, and Nick left the room. 

He was absent about half an hour. When he returned 
the men sent by Superintendent Byrnes were at the door. 

Nick found time to whisper to Marian: 
na i perfectly calm. Offer no opposition. Your brother 
is safe. 

The detectives entered, and announced their errand. 

They made their way at once to the hiding-place in- 
dicated’in the note to the superintendent. 

They unscrewed one of the boards of the stair and ex- 
amined the place beneath. 

It was empty, and there was no sign that it had ever 
been occupied. A second search of the house was as 
fruitless as the first. 

‘Just as I expected,” said one of the men. 

They returned to the hall. 

John Enfield, who had escaped from Howe, was pres- 
ent. His ghastly face contrasted strongly with his sis- 
ter’s health and beauty. 

“ Are vou satisfied now ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied one of the detectives, ‘‘and yet I should 
like to question the servants. I will do it in your pres- 
ence of course.” 

John ee bts Marian turned pale. She did not 
now wha e absence of the coachman mi 
to the detectives. ee 

The butler answered the bell. The servants came. 

Among them was Michael the coachman. Marian 
stared at him. 

‘Sit down at this table,” said one of the detectives to 
each of the servants in turn, “and write as I dictate.” 

He made each of them write the message that had been 
sent to Superintendent Byrnes. 

Michael the coachman appeared to be the worst penman 
of all. He had ahard time of it, and turned arta queer 
looking scrawl. 

But it bore no resemblance to the writing which had 
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been received at police headquarters; still lessto the} “To Julius Gordon, attorney and counselor at law.” 
good round hand of Richard Enfield. John started; and if there had been blood enough in 

“You’re an excellent actor, Richard,” said Nick to him-| his body to accomplish the phenomenon, he would have 
self, as the servants withdrew. ‘‘I begin to admire you, | flushed. 
and you carry the disguise I made up for you very| ‘‘Do you listen at key-holes?” he said. 
well.” “No, indeed,” said Nick, blandly. “I outgrew the key- 

—_—— hole game a long time ago.” 
““What substitute have you discovered ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. “T generally come right in, as I did this afternoon when 
you were talking with Mr. Gordon.” 
THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. “Vou were in this room 2?” 
“T was.” 
“JT must confess, Carter, that I don’t understand you.”| « are ; ; Sean “ 
The speaker was Gilbert Howe, and he sat in Nick’s| of ae pe ae Senn, SOnipES eS recurs oak 
study. They had left the Enfield house, after the scene| «T{ giscovered some interesting facts.” 
last described. “What, for instance ?” 
Howe-had dined with Nick, and was scrutinizing the} «That you were willing to sell your brother.” 
face of the great detective through the smoke of a good| «you lie!” i 
cigar. ’ “No,” said Nick, gently; “I am not even mistaken 
eWhy don’t you understand me?” asked Nick. He| which is a much mtldon ae of putting it.” m 
might more reasonably have asked, ‘‘Why should you} ‘ust I shield a criminal ?” 
expect to?” * ar ale “‘T would, if he were my brother. And you did, fora 
“You seem to believe that Richard is innocent ?” time. I'll say that to your credit.” 
“Don’t you%” i “T shielded him %” 
‘‘No; I confess that I don’t. ‘*Yes; you knew that he was in this house.” 
“But you formerly suspected Edward ?” { “T did not.” 
“T did for a little while, but that shooting affair onthe| «pardon me, you did.” 
Riverside walk settled the case in my mind.” “Why do you say that?” 
“You think it was Richard who shot Patsy?” ‘‘Because you wrote to Superintendent Byrnes inform- 
“I do. Nobody else would have had the motive.” ing him of the fact.” 
“How about John?” _ f John sprang to his feet. 
‘““My dear fellow, he might spend money for his brother,| «ow dare you accuse me of that?” he cried. 
but he wouldn’t commit murder for him.” “Tt is true.” ‘ 
“Might spend his sister’s money, you mean.” “But am 1a fool? The men came and he was not here.” 
“I suppose that’s the fact. John has none. | Nor has| «Nobody was so much surprised as you were.” 
Richard. It is she who is furnishing the funds. “You do me an injustice,” said John, sinking back into 
“John needed money.” his chair. “I assure you that I do not know where Rich- 
t “Now, Carter, be reasonable. You can’t suspect John | arg js,” 
the murder.” Ary ‘ Bene “No, you don’t, now. And if I can help it, you won’t 
“Why not?” asked Nick, quietly enjoying the other’s| gn@ ont.” eights. 
perplexity. ‘ 3 “Why do you talk to me in, this manner?” 
‘‘Because when the deed was committed, he was in| «7 will tell you, John Enfield. You are detertnined to , 
plain sight of a dozen persons.” convict your brother, though you believe him innocent. — 
Ere.” : You will sell his life for money that is already blood- 
A sudden thought struck Howe. A stained. I intend to frustrate your diabolical] plan.” 
“Heavens !” he cried, “you don’t mean that John hired|” «you torture me!” cried John, springing up. “Iam 
somebody to kill his father ?” uh not well. Ah!” 
“No,” replied Nick with great decision, “I havecon-| pig exclamation was loud and hoarse. He started 
vinced myself that he did not.” back. 
“Then that settles it; and now what are we to do?| “what did you see?” asked Nick, quietly. 
Send Richard to Australia?” : “Nothing,” said John, and he began to pace the room. 


“Not unless he desires to go.” | Atevery turn he glanced nervously toward the win- 
«Carter, you speak in riddles: . .__|dow, which was behind Nick, and several times he gave 
«“ Give them up for the present, and think of something | jong of agitation. 


@ 


else.” 3 Nick would not turn. He kept his eyes in the direction 
“Tcan’t. I must think of oe i __,,jof John Enfield. But he had a small mirror “ palmed” in 
“Well, then, smoke here at your ease and wait for me. his right hand, and by means of this he kept rr agtcei ecs 
‘Where are you going?” ‘ Sy sieut. 
“T shall call on John Enfield. It was not long before a face appeared there—the face 
“You're too deep ‘for me, Carter. of Edward Enfield. 


Nick found John in the library. He seemed gloomy Could it be he? Nick had good reason to doubt it; and 
and_outpt temper. yet John Enfield had evidently recognized the apparition. 


“So you're the great detective employed on this case,”)" Nick arose from his chair, and he too began to pace the 
he said, with a sneer, as Nick enter : floor. He was nearer the window than John was. : 

“Who told you that?” asked Nick, calmly. e He knew that there was a trellis just, outside the win- 

Sows tell me:, Ho said tha) youve nthe dow, on which a man could climb up from the yard. 


“I am obliged to him for the compliment, but not for) ‘Gugdenly Nick paused close beside the window, with 
the disclosure.” his eyes fixed on John. : SRS 

“You did not want me to know?” Again John turned toward the window in his walk, 

“No; I did not.” and again he started. The face must be there. : 

“But why ?” Fe aR oe ae Nick flung the window open with an Bes 

“Tg was unnecessary. It must be painful for yo rapid movement; and seized the man without, before he 


in me a man who is hunting down your brother.” could even let go his hold of the trellis. 


com meen Bichard.” He dragged the man through the window. 

“Of course.” : s “Do you recognize this fellow?” he asked of John. 
«You don’t seem to be hunting him down very fast.| «7 gq x was the reply. “He is my bro ther Edwar a 
He GN oe eri “Suppose I tell you,” said Nick, ‘that he is the mur- 

“To your great sorrow.” - ; dover OF your tater?” 

“What do you mean by that? 

“You wish that he may be captured; ‘caught and 


convicted’ were your exact words, I believe.” : : a 
“My words to whom?” 
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CHAPTER Ix. “Nobody, except John Enfield !” exclaimed the des- 
perate man. “And he’ll never say a word.” 
NICK UNMASKS A ROGUE. “Quite right. My murder will remain a mystery. 


|John will be safe, for he’s in another part of the house. 

Nick’s declaration appeared to amaze the two men, You will fire, and jump out of that window. MHe’ll rush 
about equally. ,in, and » wonder how it all happened.” 

‘“*T2” cried the new-comer. ‘‘You are crazy.” - ; With a smothered oath the man sprang up; seized the 

John said nothing, but he turned his eyes from one to | pistol that lay in the drawer ; and then as suddenly let it 
the other, and seemed to be revolving desperate thoughts , fall, for he found himself looking into the muzzle of a re- 
in his brain. volver in Nick’s hands. 

If the detective really believed that this brother, so; ‘“‘That will do,” said Nick, quietly. “T’ve let you play 
strangely returned, was guilty, and could make it seem, the game out, but it’s done now. 
probable, what would become of the fortune? Kvidently | He stepped to a bell-cord, and pulled it, still covering 
Richard would have it. i his adversary with his revolver. 

He could not, in such a case, be convicted, and’ only}. A servant appeared. 
Richard’s conviction could give John a sum adequate to ee Mr. John Enfield to come here at once,” said 


his desires. ick. 
“ Howe prepared me for this,” said John at length. The servant withdrew. John presently came. He 
“Did he?” asked Nick. | dared not disobey the summons. 
“Yes; he told me of Edward’s arrest in Edgewater, ‘‘Be seated,” said Nick, sternly. ‘I have a few words 
but he led me to believe that Edward had been to say.” 
drowned.” Ne Say them,” said John, biting his lips. 
“Do you recognize your brother now?” asked Nick. | “T wish to remove any suspicion which I may have 
“T have no reason to doubt that it is he;” said John, seemed to cast upon this man in connection with your 
evidently struggling to be calm. father’s murder.” Be I 
“But you don’t think him guilty?” “What?” 
‘‘Nobody does, except you.” “He had nothing to do with it.” 
“T did not say thatI did,” responded Nick. “Ionly “Well, that’s right,” said the subject of this declara- 
asked you to suppose that I said so.” tion. 


““He was, as he has said, far from the scene.” 
But IT thought that Edward, ” John began. 


‘“‘And save Richard,” added Nick. “You don’t seem to| Nick interrupted him. 
think of him.” | “You mean that Edward was arrested in Edgewater 2?” 
“Why should you save him at Edward’s expense ie TGR? 
i 
| 


“This is quibbling,” cried John. “You intend to con- 
ee ine 
vict him and ruin me.” 


— 


asked John. **So he was.” 


“Yes, why should you try to put my neck in the hal-; “Then this man——” 
ter?” exclaimed the long- lost brother. “Itell youI was: “Is not your brother.” 
niiles away at the time.’ | “Is this possible?” 
“That’s no use,” said John, looking glosely at the. “It is, true... 
other. “You are known. to have beon on the scene, and ‘Then why is he here ?” 
«thie mah is bound tO! ‘convict you.” “It is simple enough. All the newspapers have been 
re ee eer rage ase ae | ‘ful we ain st Thee seer ae Hr parties con- 
es; it is he who threatens your life. /cerne ey have told o e fortune that would have 
As he said these words, John, who had been sitting be- come to Edward Enfield if he had lived, for the reporters 
: a desk in me center of the room, slowly opened a pin eset that the will your father made a month ago | ah 
rawer in one side of i - was his last. Sa amy, WOK 
me his eyes turned meaningly upon Edward who sat/| | “But he is the image of my brother.” : \. Visi 
near him. | “No, he isn’t. I can find i be 
“You share a fortune or you go to the scaffold,” said who iSO tenes like phe Th aa Gates eee a ty 2 
ge slowly. “Tt rests with this man alone tosay blance, and this man has gambled onit. I have been ex- im: car 
which.” pecting the appearance of some such impostor.” 7 
‘ ae case,” was the reply, ‘‘the man must be oe is nonsense,” cried the pretended Edward En- " ‘ 
Ougnt, field. \ cer 
John remained silent. | “It is truth,” said Nick. “And you are not even the aie 
“ He’s a detective, I suppose,” Edward continued. “A _ first pretender to be heard from, though you’re the first J 
ura 


few thousand will fix him.” to be seen.” 

“Millions wouldn’t do it,” said Nick, smilingly. “What do you mean?” asked John. 

“Well, what then?” said Edward, turning toward “The Herald printed a cut of your brother at the age 
Pio) 0 0 inn T see your fix and you see mine. We’reina bad of eighteen. It was a fine portrait. About half a dozen 
way. What’s to be done.” ifrauds who thought that they looked like it have written © 

John said nothing, but his eyes, which had been fixed to Lawyer Gordon, claiming to be Edward.” 
upon the other’s face, sunk till they were directly to-; ‘They are frauds,” said the impostor, ‘‘but I am not,” 

ward the open drawer. | ‘I can prove it,” said Nick. 

Nick could not see what wasin that drawer, but he; ‘‘How?2” 
knew, all the same. “‘By produring the genuine.” 

““T am not well enough to bear the excitement of such “Where is he?” exclaimed John, " 

a scene,” said John, ahah e ‘“‘T will leave you two to-| “In Edgewater, in charge of one of my assistants. He S 
gether.” escaped from the riverand my assistant found him. A. 
He rose and left the room without a word of protest | There is no doubt of his identity.” Ms! 
from Nick. “ But this man’s resemblance——” . ia 

Edward glanced into the drawer, and turned pale. “Tt is strong, ladmit. Hedid not make up from the os ) 


“Go ahead.” said Nick. ‘‘Why don’t you do it?” ” picture. He must have known your brother. I shall a, 
“Do what 2” send to Joliet-——” + ie Ap 
“Do you supposeI don’t see through this game?) Nick named the place where the real Edward Merde ns ae Wh 
There’s a pistol in that drawer.” suffered his unjust imprisonment. ‘ fro 
“Well!” “Hold up!” cried the impostor. ‘I weaken. The jig | 
“Take it and shoot me. I'm the only man in your isup. If you’ll let me get out——” ay 
way, by John Enfield’s story.” | “Why did you come here secretly at night?” asked al 
The man’s hands worked nervously. ' John. HM 
' “TF you shoot me, you and he divide a fortune. There’s ‘‘To fix up a little game with you, my affectionate eee 


no risk init. Who knows that you’re here?” brother. Ive heard of you. Money’s what you want. I 


th 
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[Niok—“ but you can’t jug me for what I thought of.” 
} 


rather come with me. We will talk no more to-night, 
f iJohn Enfield; but I will call for you early to-morrow. 
ie will go together to the inquest.” 


| 


\ { CHAPTER X. 
af THE TOUCH OF COLD STEEL. 


The 9:40 train for Edgewater carried Nick and John 
| Enfield. : 
| + They were in the last car, and they sat facing each 
other, just as John and his father sat on that fatal 
\ night. 
Mim fF have thought very deeply on all that you said last 
/ evening,” said John Enfield, “and I have decided to 
fe take a better course.” 
| “T am glad to hear it,” said Nick. 
‘“‘T shall save my brother if it is possible.” 
om,» Nick bowed. 
“T make no apologies for my conduct,” Enfield contin- 
ued. “It was the love of money that led me astray, but 


ge 


" pes 2 p 
® proposed to help you get it by helping to hang your 
. jbrother Richard. There’s a confession”—he turned to; water. Whai follows?” 


“Teare nothing for you,” said Nick. “Getout. Or 


| pistol in thjt position unless he stood in the pool of 


John shookhis head. His face was ghastly pale. 

“Further,” Nick continued; “no person could have 
dropped the pistol in such a way that it would strike the 
Switch-post asit did, unless he stood in the pool.” — 

With a migkty effort, John recovered his voice. 

_ “What is all this?” he cried. “It is guess-work. What 
is the use of it?” 

“Tregard it as very valuable,” said Nick. “If you 
will look out of the car window and judge of the height 
from the ground you will see what I mean.” 

Almost involuntarily John put his head out of the 
window. 

_ He occupied almost exactly the position of his father 
in the last moment of his life. 

Nick’s hand lid been in the side pocket of his coat 
nearest the winlow. He withdrew it now with a quick 
movement, and put it out of the window. 

“Now look ths way,” he cried. 

John turned his head; and in that instant the cold 
muzzle of a pisol in Nick’s hand touched John’s fore- 
head exactly ir the spot where his father had received 
the fatal wounl. 

“That was hyw it was done,” said Nick, coldly. “ What 
have you to say, John Enfield 2” 

The convicted murderer sank back in his seat. He had 


~. now I am resolved to think of that: no more, but to work 
in Richard’s interests as a brother shculd.” 
,. “Let us see, then,” said Nick, “chow the case stands 
(with him.” 
< “Can you hold out any hope?” 
; ee I can,” ® 

“Explain.” 

“Doubtless Howe told you of the report made by my 
ssistant who visited the scene of the crime.” 


ome” re, however, some facts in that report which 
~ a . c eved fox my earg alone’ HH) 
_¢* "1 propose now to lay them before you; I would have 
done it last night but for the interruption. 
“ Please proceed.” 
“Tf Howe told you what was reported to me, you will 
remember that the foot-prints made by your brother 
4, when he jumped off the rear platform of the train were 
y . visible, but that no others were found near by.” 
‘Was, . 
my “Those foot-prints fixed exactly the position of the last 
‘Ve car.” 

- “©@ertainly.” 
ir “By taking a measurement of the car I was able to as- 
’ certain just what spot was beneath the window where 

your father sat when he was shot.” 

John’s lips were trembling. His nervousness was nat- 

urally great, but he replied in quite a firm voice: 
“T see. And what,did you learn from that*” 
“ A narrow, upright piece of woodwork separated the 
idow at which you sat from that at which your father 
at. The‘blind switch’ of which Howe spoke to you, 
Has directly below that upright.” 
6 Well.” ; 
“Me ee? Oo The pistol, when it was let fall, struck upon the side 
~ eof that. iron switch-post which was toward the car.” 

“Ves.” 

“There was a pool of water all around the switch-post, 
and the bottom of that pool was soft. If anybody had 
stepped into it, he would have left foot-prints.” 

“True.” \@ 

‘‘None were found.” 

“But there was a board walk.” 
ee “Yes: but it ended about seven feet from the switch. 

l@ A part of it had recently been removed.” 
(y John’s lips formed the word “ yes,” but no sound came 
‘PY from them. 

“Doctors tell me,” Nick continued, “that the weapon 
could not have been held farther than one foot from your 
father’s face.” 

He paused, but John did not speak. 

“My assistant made some experiments on the ground, | 
and he discovered that no person could have held the 


a | 


: 


fainted. 

At that monent the train stopped at the West Edge- 
water platforn. 

On the spo; where the crime had been committed its 
secret stood revealed. 


* * * * * * * * 


“The man’s out of his mind. In my opinion he will re- 
main go till his death.” em 

The speaker stood by a bed in Richard Enfield’s house. 
Upon the bed lay John Enfield. 

Nick, Chick, and Howe stood by. Enfield Jay muttering 
to himself scarcely intelligible language. 

“Can he be brought to trie whisnered. Chick, to Nick. 

The doctor heard him. — Na Wy Neier nn r 

‘“‘He will not live tobe tried,” said the doctor. “*rnim 
shock has hastened his death, which would have come 
within six months, in my opinion, under the most favora- 
ble circumstances. He has neither heart nor lungs to 
sustain him. How he has lived for the last two years is a 
mystery.” 

“And it was this wreck, this manon the brink of the 
grave, who took another’s life—his own father’s—for 
money,” said Howe. 

Then he drew Nick aside. 

“T congratulate you and thank you,” he said. “Ter- 
rible as this is, it will be far less to Marian than 
the thought of Richard’s danger. She will recover from 
this affliction, and I shall win her, thanks to you. We 
can make her believe that John had long been insane, 
and that he was not responsible for his act.” 

“If an all-absorbing, soul-destroying passion for money 
is insanity,”said Nick, ‘‘he has been long insane.” 

“Have we sufficient legal proof of his guilt?” asked 
Howe, after 1 pause. 

“Certainly,” said Nick. “You forget the brakeman, 
Lawrence. He has said nothing yet, but he will talk 
now. Thereis no longer any motive for his silence. He 
doubtless saw everything, but the knowledge will not 
profit him. He cannot blackmail that.” 

And Nick pointed to the death-like form upon the bed. 


(THE END. | 
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